









PROVISIONAL CONCERT FIXTURES 

MIDSUMMER TERM, 1944 


It is hoped to keep to the following scheme, although it must 
be understood that under present conditions it may be necessary to 
alter or cancel any Concert even without notice. 


Fir»t Week 


Second Week . 

Wednesday, May 10 at 6 pm. 

Recital 

Third Week 

Wednesday, May 17, at 6 i>.m. 

Chamber Concert 

Fourth Week 

Wednesday, May ‘21, at 5 i*.m. 
Chamber Concert 
Fifth Week 

Tuesday, May 80, at 6 i>.m. 

Second Orchestra 
Wednesday, May 31, at 6 p.m! 
Chamber Concert 
Sixth Week 

Wednesday, June 7, at 5 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 
* Thursday, June 8, at 5 p.m. 
First Orchestra 


Seventh Week 

Wednesday, June 14, at 5 p.m. 

Chamber Concert 

Eighth Week 

Wednesday, June 21. at 5 p.m. 

Chamber Concert 

Ninth Week 

Monday, June 20, at 5 p.m. 

Dramatic 

Tenth Week 

Wednesday, July 5, at 5 p.m. 

Chamber Concert 

Eleventh Week 
Tuesday, July 11, at 5 p.m. 

Second Orchestra 
Wednesday, July 12, at 5 p.m. 
Opera Repertory 

Twelfth Week 

* Thursday, July 20, at 5 p m 

First Orchestra 


* Tickets are required for these concerts. 


H. V. ANSON, Registrar. 
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editorial 

* ***** year of pupation, 
and First Editor, Mr Iltken CrawZl u foundat,on {rom the Founder 
of those early days to whfc h h? * re ,? p0nsc was a rac V history 

collaborators and y successors ^hi^thne T^is H^'f 8 SayingS about his 
Editor to tell Mr. Crawshaw what CoUegians feel towardThim 
uon, admiration, and gratitude for his brilliant y * , ln a PP reci a- 

resource with which he Developed it It was nn sm n' ° ner S etic 

foreseen what part such a Magazine ought tn nln, • * eat to havc 

and to have established it on such n Hirhf r ^ ^ V? t ^ lc lfc °* tIl ° College, 
quent editors have enriched and eMar^d it thevh^f, 
essential character. Looking through the old'fit not altered its 

and twenty issues-one find® how hule the e £ T hundred 

element about thqm. From the outset the { , back llunlbcr " 

of contributors to draw on and soon „f*», a remnr hablo circlo 

Directors' Addresses which is one of our -T*', be « an that series of 
Dyson, their words forming a triad of ' 8 lo ™s-Pany, Allen, 

music and life. ColkTe historv t ° ^ ts and counsels on 

concerts and operas-Aiature riiat 'ha S P nowW^ ^ a , reCOrd oI thc 
special grant from the present Director! int^ enlar 8 e d (thanks to a 
College doings each ternL Thc Magazine-d * i, COal P lcte rccor(l of the 
Union, term by term, and has cK^ f rom \£'S ^ hiSt0ry ° f 
was outside news forgotten. ” Thc RoyaT CoUeeinT L 8 lnC , e { 5 , tlon - N or 
bow in the first number. It has rZ in 8 A - broad made its 
natural, there being many more Cofiemans now T™ °* yCarS ' as is 
absorbed the smaller companion column^alled ° Odd™ ”i i°°, 4 i h has 
had started alongside it ■ and it still llmiri i Ddds and Ends " which 
features in the Magazine, In tho^ Ll^^oM^M ° m ° St 1>0pular 
even balance was kept between prose and noetrv Th Magazlao a 
shrunk in number (a curious sign of the times) hue 1,1 P °? n ’f havo sinco 
can take pleasure in feeling that durine/ fi. * ^ Ut at cast ^ le Hagazino 

ssasr- ,vor sjMvtrs ?£ 

Perhaps tliat may appear in the next , , can do Justice to it. 

•StSS > E 

niSlttlS ”a”d Mon C £ W M l a m '° r S ‘™" “ 

ten years hence, Mr.’Crawshaw and all Qdl^^ 8 “u rCaches its Jubilee 
occasion in an England no longer aTwar ^l ” ay be aWe to en i°y the 
tions than at present. 8 * W ’ and morc attuned to celobra- 
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Sommer Term, 1944 

At the end of this term many of our students will go out into the 
world. Those who have not been able to complete their intended course 
will, we hope, be able to return to us later. Of those whose student days 
are ended, many will find musical teaching posts in schools, which badly 
need them. A few may be able to continue as executants, working for 
various war-time organisations. Others, both of those who have finished 
their course and of those who have not, will go into the non-musical 
National Services. 

For these latter I want to repeat what I have said manv times before, 
and what I believe to be profoundly true, namely, that ’ provided they 
come to no physical ill, the experience of service in some capacity far 
removed from music will do them no harm and may do them great good. 
One is a good musician by virtue of many qualities, of which talent and 
education are only two. Quite as important *s a character that can sur¬ 
mount any kind of delay or disappointment, that can make the best of 
any environment, that can work hard and well at any task, musical or 
otherwise. And it has been the experience of many of us older people 
that the enforced interruption of war service has made us only the more 
ready and resilient, when we at last come back to our chosen profession 

If you have once learnt to swim you will never forget it. You mav 
not be in deep water again for many years, but the moment vou are 
you will find the old strokes and the old buoyancy at once. You mav 
be stiff next day, but you will not forget the trick of swimming. Some¬ 
thing like this, but on a far more remarkable scale, happens after a 
non-musical period. You may need practice, but you will not have 
forgotten how to practice, ami indeed most of the technical things you 
want to do will run of! your fingers again as if they had never been 
interrupted. 

Meanwhile, your character, knowledge, and experience of life will have 
been immensely enriched by meeting all kinds of fellow workers in all 
kinds of unfamiliar circumstances. And it is this capacity for broad 
human sympathies which is one of the chief ingredients of genuine 
artistic expression. There is no such thing as a merely personal art 
All art is a give-and-take between those who have a spec a'l gift'for 
expression and those who are ready to feel and understand that expres¬ 
sion No artist can really transcend his public. If lie does not evoke 
in them some measure of sympathetic response he is a failure. And the 
range and depth of this response will depend on the range and depth of 
the artists own sensitiveness. The miracle of Shakespeare is not only 
Shakespeare s personal genius, but the unique breadth and intensity of 
tho human panorama which he could encompass, and which could in turn 
find its expression in his work. 

Another lesson the war has taught us is that there can be a positive 
tonic in stress and danger. In 193!) everyone thought that if w-e were 
seriously bombed wc should at once have thousands of people mentally 
b!« = Sly ' vrecke< • r !l fact t,u ' “pposite happened. There has becii 
itil n an<1 n , ervous d . lsease ?*nce the war than there was in peace 
nnt in a,ld “ I J cert *' llnt y. clnv e one to the more basic things in life, 

” n,’ t0 n nC h °" n U , C c °mplaints. There has been more heroism more 
sympathy, more good-tempered fortitude in our most sorely tried nennln 
than anyone would have believed possible: ' ' pe0ple 

I was particularly conscious of all this on that night last term- wb.-n 
we lost about 250 windows. It is true none of "»' „rt b H 
seemed absolutely impossible that we could open the building’ fo " the 
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Monday’s work two days later. Yet no sooner could the damage be 
seen in daylight than the staff and firewatchers in the building set to 
work to clear it up. In two davs our own men had-patched up dO to 30 
rooms, working all Saturday and Sunday. On the Monday itself no 
lesson had to be cancelled and two or three days later the whole building 
was habitable. I shall never forget that work or the men who did it. 
I hey provided one more proof that material hazards so often seem to 
call out all that is best in us. We forget our own personal concerns in 
the spontaneous determination not to be thwarted by circumstances if 
it is humanly possible to overcome them. 

You when you go out into the world, will meet difficulties and hazards, 
r.ot only those arising from the war, but all the disappointments and 
mishaps of a normal career. 1 hope you will face them, whatever they 
are, with the cool courage which men and women have shown toward 
the material losses and dangers of these present days. It will be by 
that test that your rank as artists and citizens will be tried. It will be 
bv those values that the quality of your work and character will be 
judged This is emphatically not a world for the fine-weather sailor. 
And whatever kind of peace the war may eventually bring to us it will 
"(Tit aH thE energV ' 311 the ta,ent - and a11 the character we can devote 

One last word on this subject. There is no doubt that some of us older 
people sometimes fee] tired, bothered, and occasionally fretful, under the 
responsibility of trying to carry on our normal activities under quito 
abnormal circumstances. These things worry you less than they worry 

".. * >' ct had to shoulder the tasks of maintenance 

when help is scarce or unprocurable, and when 
mended, it is a great and daily burden 
I ask you therefore to make 


us, because y 
and administrati 

things wear out and cannot be ..„ 

r staff to keep tilings going smoothly. 


i contribution t 


, by doing 


, . , --r corporate life, each ono of y 

everything for yourselves that you possibly can. 

I once heard a great Governor-General say: " If everybody would work 
considerately and well without supervision, there would bo very few 
problems of government." And the same thought is enshrined in that old 
princely motto: Ich dien : "I serve." 


SIR GEORGE THE FIRST 

r g.”) 

By Emily Daymond 

r the hirst.—-By profession he was an engineer, a graduate 

n f „ t ,, e ?u tltutK ! n ?■ r , lvl En 8 meers - and it was at constructive onginoor- 

eanffim his nrafeslin", hlS T, yOUnR d - ays ’ ? oinR throu Rh the whole process of 
:™" s his profession. Ho superintended the erection of a lighthouse in 
r„ C f a, |,’ ,0 nR ri ; M,1<n ‘'nfimecr there for some time and doing a good 
deal of the actual work of construction himself, owing to " the natur 
iw?h 0f T tht> "‘'TV , he carried Similar work in Bermuchi 
About the Jamaica light he has a characteristic note in his diary " I W . 1K 
'’52,<i,° l ! S f°, sh °', the , H R ht on m y birthday, which I did." (It is pretty 
with RoW t v wished to do it. he would i) lie came in close contact 
uitli Robert Stephenson and Brunei, and with them he was present at the 

n lH fl 50 he S was ° f ** Brid « e the Senai S?raUs 

bo! • ^” 1 , ld Secretary of the Society of Arts in London. That 

hel 1 in Hvde Pi-k C aLl° V'l ' °^ an f n R the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
the matter L min r ivu^ h ?J ,ad a Poetical connection with 
. In 1852 the Exhibition buildings were removed from Hyde 
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Park to Sydenham, and during the transition, while the re-erection was 
being earned out, he was largely connected with it. In 1851, when the 
completed building was opened by Queen Victoria as the Crystal Palace, 
he was made Secretary of the Crystal Palace Company. 

In literature, he worked with Dean Stanley on his book " Sinai and 
Palestine " (having started the " Palestine Exploration Fund ”), and 
collaborated with Dr. Smith in his " Dictionary of the Bible.” These 
works, which he found of absorbing interest, necessitated frequent journeys 
abroad, to Palestine and other distant places ; he was a keen and observant 
traveller and kept an interesting diary of his experiences. He was editor 
of Macmillan's Magazine from 1868 to 1883, translated Guizot’s “ Etudes 
sur les beaux Arts," published a classical atlas and a primer on geography, 
and wrote innumerable articles on innumerable subjects. 

All this makes no mention of the literary work by which he is more 
generally known, namely, the " Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” which 
ho edited and for which he wrote many of the important articles, and his 
own book, ‘ Beethoven and his Nine Symphonies,” of which more will be 
said later. Ho was a D.C.L. of Durham University, a member of the 
Athenmum, and a C.B. 

Anyone who reads as far as this may well say, ” But you are supposed 
to bo writing about a musician, the author and editor of important works 
on music and the Director of a Music School.” And so I am • for this 
person of wide culture and attainments, who had seen so much and done 
f Wn ’’ fe d 1 al f Way f/ Pvcn , in his early days - had a great love of music, 
a keen critical faculty and a great capacity for reverence in respect of 
great musicians which was one of his most attractive qualities. 
i./° t ' ,0S F of us who "’, ere students from the beginning of the College 
life, who knew, most of us, but little of his other gifts, he was just our 
Dime or, the genial, humorous, kindly friend, known to hosts of people 
outside ns well as inside the College as ” G.,” who still holds an abiding 
place in the affection of those who knew him wel° and who started Z 
of oTganists. Sm “ f ° Ur - R< l Uar<> 'Elding now known as the Royal College 

a vltnn,™ 1 '?'! 1 ‘ nU ' n . d , to „ s l ,cak only of that side of him which was such 
of Xu./TV” my , own Allege days. What reallv abides in the minds 
of his students, perhaps especially his earliest students, as they look lnck 
IS his Wide sympathy with their lives and all their doings, and his intense 

JXitTro^ 

misapplied word. amateur in the true sense of that often 

Di; r ector C °aman XfUnSto'r^or^ a PP<“ « *eir first 

re^miXbv'n St ? d f ntS ^ P aramou "" importance o^widenfng 

t ie r minds by reading and learning fine literatu- • =*■ :-■ ■ . ng 

that this has been a part of the College tradition e 
mg, also, that in quite early davs ho s 

should tnlffl fllft rtlo/'n I.-* * r'-ll_ VI 


I .. . -..v.. mi paiujiiuuui imp 

s by reading and learning fine literature ; it is good to know 
is been a part of the College tradition ever since It is interest 

«”<' «* * the lind.m.nUlMeaoTttS uZ» v “ blc 

after a year the College took on the building. How strange d 

roundings 1 almost impossible to realise them n* r™’ "frc its sur- 
btnlding the Albert Hall faced us as now C°mmg out of the 
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fl 0ne ‘ -° n t , he ri S ht was a high hoarding, and behind the hoarding— 
w ns kne " ? nd 1 don<t think any of us cared, our horizon 
; n ‘ , res ‘ »»“«*«* by the College. I have heard since that part of 
buildings st00d therc - In time > of course, appeared 

Colleges oT o' ?- 5, a ^ e -’ a r ° ad - a church ‘ some flats and various 
colleges, our own new building amongst them in 1S93. 

Inside the old building, 50 scholars and 42 students boldly took upon 
themselves to begin making history. The 50 scholars were sifted from 
l.oSS candidates in the United Kingdom and Ireland reduced by provincial 
examinations to 480, and these were sent up to London. I shall not 
forget the rather amusing circumstances of our final examination day. 
In the rooms and corridor of the Albert Hall we and our anxious relatives 
were gathered thinking (for we had nothing to go by) that wp who were 
up on the last day were being given our last chance, and that those who 
would be communicated with " were the few, the happy few. But as 
the mormng wore on we counted ourselves, and finding we were 41) con- 
cluded that it must be the other way round and that the incredible must 
and , m J ?" ny K ,nd ' wb ° ' vas a member of the examining body 

(anti also of the first teaching staff), said she should never forget the sigh 
Hnu HiL h ( V ent Uf> fr ° m , the • |9 when we were told it really was so. 
Hoit different from present-day conditions! But the real thrill was ours. 
fK at y ege days have already been dealt with in previous numbers of 
the Magazine, so I will not dwell on them in detail fthough they had manv 
diverting movements) ; but the "family party " feeling of those days is 
emphasised by the fact that all who happened to be cither giving or taking 
lessons on any one day had lunch together in the two rather gloomy rooms 
sometimes called the tomb ") in the College basement ; the first Regis- 
■ Watson, carving for us, and the Director, I think, also being at 
lunch, but I am not quite sure of this. At any rate. I well remember Ms 
coming in excitedly one day and saving: "Don’t hurry my delTrs I’ve 
friend^th^T'h f ° r you , al! " Ah! thosp were days I All the same,'good 
™ w th f ii h h u WaS i !’ P uscd to ,(>t us know plainly when, ns a body 
all ba l ? 1C ,',V S :° rt ° f , h,S standard in any College matter and ho had us 

am n w“ d t^ k se d verit V y erely t0 US ' BUt aS S °° n aS ** lccturc was »! 
hi° f L di r C n ltieS in , cidental to early days, " G." immensely enjoyed 
X 1 ™ at . thp College and says so often in his letters. . He was a person 

th h e young peoo^ w^nm 7"* °" fri ° nd ' y te , rms "' ith thp P eo P Ic - especially 
','i yo “"* people, whom he came across ; ho had a genius for friendship 
ivhiu Um i >Pr< u .among his older friends many people exceedingly wortfi 

Stir 1 Lrsrj'; d[ " ,Tm b ”'" s ^ *■> * A ss 

r-iS: T"” 1 ’ “-tr fig s 

SSSSS ss s-^Xtzx 

imagine how I hate having left but the <• 1 r You wl " 

felt Ilk. , fix being’’shut. h ' nM “» >» '«««,. It 
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It was to the Crystal Palace Concert programmes, always signed G, 
that he owed his handy soubriquet. To those Saturday concerts while 
Manns was conductor he went regularly, taking some of us each week. He 
was not the first but almost the first, to write this kind of analytical 
programme which later became a feature of most orchestral concerts. 

He was not a practical musician, not an executant of any great 
ability, and he once told me that he would give anything to be able to play 
some instrument well. But I think that that would have rather spoiled 
his special place among musicians and perhaps have changed the particular 
&2AP&* h,s dev ° tl °P t0 mus[c flowed, an inward devotion fostered 
aLirt the ™ ch , llsteniI }£ - and much reading about music and 

about the great men belonging to it, Schubert and Beethoven in particular 
Viennn C L C i V? T ne - kn0 , ws ^ he and Arthur Sullivan made journeys to 
interviewed musicians there and elsewhere searching for missing 
nS e? n t \ 0£ Schubert s, and ultimately fulfilling their great destoTthf 
finding of the missing parts of " Rosamunde." And his devotioi to 
nhni, V ''\ findS expression in his book "Beethoven and his Nine Sym- 
end of his life’P r ?S ramrae "tides published almost at the 
“ “ If( :- About this he writes to me: " It won't be a strong book 

sort " th Tn k 14 Wl1 ' be ^ tere sting and readable to amateurs of the good 
regret that mWath he ° nce said ' " 1 sha11 never cease to 

e * 7 fat , ? r dldn t take me to Vienna when I was a child for 

wafbornVlfiM ) 4 * * ° n my head : he could ' you know ” (' G," 

I did a good deal of work for him in his study making lists convincr 

SXTJri,,^S;r„^„;;r d ,o h » •<■»«* >'»«• 

“ sirnffl- is« n 5sjat n ".&ir¥ r .i“ 

.. 2; is™*? •" t c ,“' m «“ d •• .. 

appreciation. He saver ■■ So you'have bcent o ' P re t" r a 0 o □ ed with such 
contrasts can hardly be imagined, and how good both? Lincoln-greater 
saw Parry's father's prophets on the roof at E?v it ‘ ' ' 1 , h °Pe >' ou 
things he was heard of for in England ’’ fSir Hnhoi' " a f one °I the first 
Gambier Parry, the artist) " There are Vn ,? ubert s , lather was Thomas 

of Christ and y of course Balaam ?mon? them B^h?^ 5 "' h ° P r .°P hesied 

Swn“ xjvar m fisK 

curious primeval well which had been ( drunk fmm ind u-ors^ed by'oS 
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k£d S of i fee I w rS tw°'i SandS -° f years ag0 ' 1 bought of, and felt, the same 
J? at Augusnne »>’* he once felt on seeing as a boy one of 

the wav te ;n th vvMrK° J* 10 "’. ll ? c va P et y of his interests and knowledge and 
not from “le«er bn tlT"* cve F>«^W live. My last quotation™ 

nor irom a letter but is a recollection of something M G.” said to me which 
I have remembered and tried to act upon many times in mv long ieachteg 
regret h ?'j lng a \' er >‘ uncomfortable second study^esson (I 

regret to say this did sometimes happen), and- " G " asked me 

dear °T doT 1 had h t d ‘ W,( ' n 1 told him he said: Never mind mv 

frowL-ft hi SU , ppo * e he ,) va ; rea >ly vexed with you, he’d probably hall 
Lv L v £ ,aundre ^. . Most unlikely! but hadn’t ” G.” hit on the 
whLJ~v aonoyaace with a hypothetical laundress gets into the voice 
“ ,hl " s “ <1 ° " i,h 

f lend, with such an inspiring outlook as Sir George the First. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SYMPHONY FROM THE 
EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
(IN ONE MOVEMENT) 

By : .nosna oguh (they often write this way round in the East) 

™» ; i-v, I,,.„..m,£?“*£: z.aSPT’ v ::“ 

»* ,h ‘ i* '«>' likely lo be performed a£i„ * "" '* 1 ma,Ur ' 

programme note 

word comes “tf^heen ’ Tk P hot °gP L Ph. Rom which curiously enough this 

SSf^S&SSSS&^s 

" Eastern Mediterranean.”—This explains itself, at anv rate tn nil 
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these parts of the world and may like either to refresh their memories or 
to argue that the photograph [see (a) above] is wrongly exposed or 
developed. 

(d) " In one movement."—This limitation is surely a lie, or at least a 
deviation from the' truth (sometimes called " Artistic licence "). We all 
know that the unwillingness of ships and aeroplanes to conform to our 
conventional notions of seemly progress should really require this sym¬ 
phony to be in many movements and not just in one. 

I now intend to leave the work in your confident hands, hoping you 
will be like those concept audiences who will tolerate any dissonance, 
chaotic cacophony and mockery, and in the end be sorry for that under¬ 
dog, the composer, who has here, after all, only done his best to make you 
feel that in attending so attentively to his vapourings he has at any rate 
given you one chance of doing your good deed for the day.— [:nona] 

SYMPHONY 

Exposure—Transitions and Episodes [.otserp erpmes] 

Exposed as I might have been to the savage elements, but in this case 
luxuriously confined in an Orient liner, I set out in 1937 to probe the 
music-making of Egypt and Palestine. Time was very limited, and that 
is why this part of the work is marked ".otserp " I don’t normally move 
quite so fast, unless frightened. The passengers ranged, as usual, from 
high to low, with and without brows, and included the new Governor of 
Ceylon and also a breezy commercial traveller in soft goods who was quite 
surprised and unbelieving when told that my goods were softer than his. 
The journey was restful, refreshing and over-nourishing. In fact, every 
time I passed the weighing machine I could distinctly see it wink. Each 
day became hotter than the last as we tossed and rolled past Gibraltar 
and tho Riviera and then pitched and tossed our way towards Port Said. 
Ship conversation is always prolific and unstaunchablc, and generally it 
seems to have no recognisable means of support. One soon learns to talk 
about one thing while thinking about another. Some can even talk and 
cat at the same time. Only the really clever ones can talk, eat and think 
at the same time—these, of course, are only clever and not sensible. I 
havo evon seen people look at one person and talk to another. This, they 
toll me, is far harder than talking to one person while looking at another. 
Of course, it is comparatively easy to look at and talk to one person and 
yet be attending at the same time to another. How very like any London 
cocktail party—if you can now remember what they were like I It is, I am 
sure, true to say that those who are skilled in these acrobatic and versatile 
uses of their faculties are the least likely to become victims of mal de 
mer nnd accordingly, selfishly and dangerously indifferent to the fate of 
tho ship. For this reason, and for the continuance of our glorious mer¬ 
cantile marine, they must be tolerated, 1 suppose. I myself am not sea¬ 
sick, hut I am very concerned about the fate of the ship, and I do not 
feel safe in the company of seasick passengers who do not mind whether 
they reach land normally and horizontally or vertically but downwards, 
so long as they reach land—either dry or wet land. 

Port Said—which is really a pleasant place—usually strikes the mere 
traveller as a sordid muddle. On this occasion the ship's baggage was 
apparently extra-disarranged on the wharf so that the porters could also 
become sorters and thus extract a double pourboire. ... the battle 
is over and my purse shows its lining and the train goes on to Cairo. I 
can’t bear to tell you more about this train than to say that it was not 
like other trains! 

Cairo.—At the-Hotel there are two Dragomans one on each side of 

tho gato. They both look villains, but I was told that they merely assess 
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each visitor to see if he or she is for the good or the bad parts of the city. 
As a matter of fact, I made friends with them both, which only goes to 
prove that they were both good Dragomans and that there can't be any 
bad parts of the city, and that my informant was a scandal-monger. 
(Iaide dubito ! [in Latin] : Oh yeah l [in American]). Beggars abound 
in Cairo and most of them seem to suffer from cataract or glaucoma or 
whatever it is which onlv allows part of them to look at you when they 
are speaking. 1 noticed that they seemed quite able to hold out thoir 
hands in'the nght direction. A Colonial Governor, whom I had met in 

Port Said, had told me to send them away bv saying "-" (an Arabic 

word meaning " Go away, we are not soft "). If this did not work, I 

was also to add the Arabic word "-which means much the same, 

but also apparently casts canine doubts about their parentage. This was 
most effective advice, for the first word would make them wilt and look 
even more sideways than usual while thev pondered whether or not this 
was the only Arabic word I knew (I was too wise at that stage to uso any 
others)—whereas, on reaffirming my obvious desires by spitting out the 
second word (and it must be delivered with a peculiarly percussive and 
bow-wow intonation), they would choke with rage of unrcquitcmcnt and 
show their heels intentionally and not just accidentally through holes in 
their sandals. I am sure they were now convinced that I was a real 
Arabic scholar and one not to be robbed—at least, not just then! 

What it is to have a musical ear! 

If anyone has to go to Egypt I will whisper these two words to them; 
for I don’t like magic words to be given their true intensity or intonation 
until they have to be used in actual practice. Spontaneity in delivery and 
equality of surprise, both in the swearer and the sworn-at, make all the 
difference to the effectiveness of such concussive words as those. 

Away again! This time to Alexandria, and by air. This was a rush 
journey and I was soon back in Cairo. There is, all the samo, much to 
be seen and enjoyed in Alexandria. After two or three days I sot out for 
Jerusalem. 

The train journey from Cairo to Jerusalem takes a whole night of actual 
time and of broken sleep, but it is worth quite a week, of other misery. 
However, I did not go that way. Leaving at breakfast time I (lew across 
Port Said and the Nile delta and reached Jerusalem at 11 a.m, on tlio 
same morning. I have not down much, oxccpt in (lights of fancy, but it 
was interesting to notice how one's attention kept returning to ono part 
of the plane. This was just outside my window and was, I am sure, just 
as important as it felt. It seemed to be showing increasing signs of dis¬ 
satisfaction with the rest of the machine. It was clearly in a tantrum and 
bent on cutting off its nose to spite its face (and ours), quito rcgardloss 
of the really friendly feeling of all the passengers towards it. It was also 
quite clear that we could not get along without it, and luckily wo did not 
have to try to do so. for it eventually calmed down and swallowed its pride 
with the well-known choking noiso of frustrated effort. 

The coast of Palestine, seen from the heavens, looks exactly as wo used 
to draw it in our divinity lessons, so I suppose it must bo true. I only 
wish now that I had paid more attention when being taught the geography 
of what, I was allowed to believe, was an entirely imaginary country 
invented chiefly so that all the wonderful Biblical stories could have a 
really suitable country to happen in. 

JERUSALEM IS WONDERFUL! I So There _I 


There one can buy a plot of land and, by digging 

else to—can find enough stone to build the houso, 


it—or getting someone 
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There are many tongues spoken. I had to " talk ” to people who spoke 
Hebrew, Arabic and German. I don’t know these languages bu^we 
used gesture and telepathy and got on far better than by using 
words. 

There is much self-pity. One feels that sometimes it i 
surely it lasts too long? 

There are tombs. I was taken to one, newly discovered, and was invited 
to enter the inner chamber and told at the same time that we 
shouldn't be there. It was dark, X know, but I declined really because 
the small inner door was too small. Please believe me, for after ship 
feeding it truly was. 

There is the Mount of Olives. I was rather troubled over this for l was 
shown at least two examples and was invited to take ho “ so “ e of 
the herbage (rather brown) as a souvenir and at a pr.ee. I took s 
but it re-died on the way home. 

There is an amazing mixture of races, nationalities and creeds which is 
bewildering and which seems to baffle any organised sorting. This 
they do themselves, and when it can’t be sorting it becomes, unfor¬ 
tunately, shooting. 

There is at least one Old Gate beyond which I was warned not to pass at 
night I passed it, but not very far inside, and quickly looked the 
other way and was quite surprised to find myself on the way back 
to the hotel. It is curious, but understandable, that there are occa- 
sions when the mind goes one way and the legs another. 

There are excursions to be made to such places as Rachel’s tomb, which 
I remember being guarded, incongruously but carefully, by Arabs. 
Here the faithful were seen reading what I expect were the Scriptures, 
and at suitable moments they bumped their heads—I m not sure how 
hard—against the tomb. The tomb was quite shiny. 

There was pointed out to me someone described as the Grand Mufti. I 
think this must have been true, for he was certainly not in uniform. 

AND YET-1 

Hero is Jerusalem!—not there. 

is a focus for all the loveliness in the world, 
is a force to repel all the ugliness in the world. 

s borne the greatest suffering so that humanity might recover. 
Here let us hope men will concentrate until they really do recover. 

Here is to be found the germ which grew into William Blake so that he 
could not help writing: — 

" I give you the end of a golden string, 

Only wind it into a ball. 

It will lead you in at Heaven’s gate 
Built in Jerusalem’s Wall.” 

.bells, porters, packing, hooters, tips, bills, tips, bills— » 

APOLOGY 

Now I must make my bow—even before the finale—and get back to the 
aerodrome (30 miles from Jerusalem) and fly to Port Said. My ship is 
soon sailing for Ceylon. This is why I am cutting short the symphony de¬ 
leaving out two sections. One section was to be concerned with “ Develop¬ 
ment, Hashish and Re-Hashish.” ” Development " is, as you know, neces- 


llerc ii 
Here i 
Here \ 
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sary for photographic works, whereas “ Hashish and Re-Hashish " is de¬ 
sirable and even necessary for most Eastern symphonists. Similarly I 
find that I must default even further by omitting that, sometimes thought, 
redundant section, “ Re-exposure, Capitulation and Re-capitulation.” 
Readers must satisfy themselves, if they are either suffering from an aching 
void or if they have not yet got indigestion from a surfeit, by re-examining 
the first parts, which, I am told, is often done in Sonatas. Both of theso 
sections were to have been marked, not " otserp,” but " osoires,” and 
in this mood it was hoped that they would have counteracted all the 
rolling, pitching and tossing and nave led to be-calmment, if not to actual 
woolgathering—in other words, just where we started. 

If, as a composer, I had been less conscientious and less concerned with 
form and structure, I would have cured this unpardonable mis-timing by 
making use of that device, now so well known to mechanistic manipulators 
of the composer’s intentions, and would have made a little time seem to 
go a long way by speeding up the finale of the work. 

You should at least know, however, that in photographic symphonies, 
and especially in Eastern ones, a natural scquenco of ideas is of first 
importance. If this natural order cannot lx* followed it is better to leave 
things out altogether. Whatever happens, the section ” Hashish ” would 
always have to be followed by *' Capitulation.” The " Coma ” can then 
fall into its proper place and the audience into their beds. [.omissisotamoc 
opac ad aznes enif] 


THE R.C.M. UNION 

The Easter Term seemed to pass more quickly than usual this year, 
but during its swift course the Committee met and drafted plans for the 
Annual General Meeting, which took place on March 16th with much 
success and enjoyment. 

Between sixty and seventy members attended, gathering first in the 
Donaldson Room for the formal business, which was followed by a pro¬ 
ceeding as amusing as it was unusual. This was the putting up to 
auction of the last two remaining scarves in Union colours, one of puro 
silk and the other large and woollen, which are both quite irreplaceable 
until after the war, and in these days of roupons much prized. This 
brought in a considerable sum of money which was, by common consont, 
handed over to the Red Ctoss Pcnny-a-YVeek Fund. Tea was sorved in 
Room 10, an innovation to facilitate catering operations, aftor which wo 
returned to the Donaldson Room to listen to Mr. Tyrono Guthrie speaking 
on Theatrical Production. He was challenged by the Director to " give 
it us straight from the shoulder,” and as an Irishman he welcomed the 
opportunity. In a delightfully amusing and instructive talk he gave us 
many sidelights, not to say some penetrating spotlights, on both tho art 
and the craft of theatre showmanship. 

Following Sir George’s opening, Mr. Guthrie prefaced his remarks by 
saying musicians as a whole wore more acid towards each othor than 
actors, but that he himself had always had easy and happy relations with 
musical folk. The ideal producer should be responsible for transmitting 
ideas from the author’s mind to the theatre, and he must have authority, 
strength of character and tact. Speaking of a child's early instinct to 
show off, such as when donning a new frock, lie maintained it was really 
on a par with self-conceit, which is fundamentally the desire to oficr one's 
personality to the world and therefore not always a quality to be crushed. 

As an interpreter the producer needs an intellectual background, plus 
intuitive taste, and his relations with his actors gain much from an 
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evocative sympathy with them. Referring to the audience, he remarked 
that it may often be held and moulded into one ." soft mass " through 
emotion rather than intellect. 

We were sorry when Mr. Guthrie had to stop, but time sped on, and in 
conclusion he said he felt that the future might see a return of poetry in 
the theatre, with opera, straight theatre and ballet being drawn more'and 
more together into one grand union. 

Correspondence was very considerable throughout the term and business 
in general seems on the increase, so it has been arranged to open the 
Office a second day in the week, thereby making the hours 2 to 1 p.m. 
on Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 

Phyllis Carey Foster. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 

Noth : Material for inclusion in this column in the next issue oj the Magaxine 
should reach the Editor or Hon. Secretary not later than the end of 
Term, July, 22nd. 

Ihc Lady Delia Peel and Sir Adrian Boult have been elected members 
of the Council of the .Royal College of Music. Sir Warren Fisher has 
become lion. Treasurer in succession to the late Mr. Reginald McKenna. 

The Council has elected six Fellows of the Royal College of Music. The 
new F.R.C.M.s are Mr. Arthur Bliss, Dr. Edgar T. Cook Dr. Harold 
Darke, Dr. Thomas Fielden, Dr. Herbert Howells and Dr. Frederick G. 
Shinn. 

Mr. Frank Howes, Chairman of the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund, pre¬ 
sided at the luncheon given to Sir Henry Wood in honour ol his seventy- 
fifth birthday and the fiftieth year of the Promenade Concerts. The 
luncheon took place on March 21 at the Savoy Hotel. Sir George Dyson, 
Sir Adrian Boult and Dame Myra Hess spoke, and other speakers also 
paid tribute to Sir Henry Wood. A "Fanfare for Heroes," specially 
composed by Mr. Arthur Bliss, was played by trumpeters from the Royal 
Military School of Music at the close of the proceedings. 

A symphony orchestra " founded on democratic ideals " has been formed 
in New York in connection with the City Centre of Music and Drama. Dr 
Leopold Stokowski has accepted Mayor La Guardia’s invitation to become 
its unsalaried musical director. Concerts of first-rate music arc to be 
given at popular prices. 

Another item of news from America, and a very charming one, came 
not long ago in a letter from Mrs. Kerr (Jessica Gordon), and the Editor 
cannot resist quoting it: "My smallest child—Jenny, aged 8— 
^ c fl t t °, f bmthday party in New York yesterday for Julia 
Falkncr (daughter of Squadron Leader Keith Falkner and Mrs. Falkner— 
Chnstabel Fullard). "Isn’t it a strange turn of Fate! The two little 
Falkner girls arc living with some delightful people—Mrs. S . is an 

authority on the llith century keyboard music—and their home is always 
full of music and musicians. On Christmas Day, thanks to the united 
efforts of a great many people, the children were able to hear records of 
their fathers voice—the first time they had ever heard him sing! " 

LONDON 

Royal Philharmonic Society. The first concert this year was on 
January ‘32, when Albert Sammons was the soloist. Sir Adrian Boult con 
ducted the programme on February 19. 
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The London Philharmonic Orchestra has continued its Sunday con¬ 
certs at the Adelphi Theatre. On January 23 " Music for Strings " by 
Arthur Bliss was played. The first performance of Michael Tippett’s 
oratorio. " A Child of Our Time.” was given on March 19 with the Morley 
College Choir and Margaret McArthur as one of the soloists. Margaret 
McArthur also sang in “ Gerontius ” on April 2. 

London Symphony Orchestra. At the L.S.O.'s Albert Hall concerts, 
Janet Howe sang in Beethoven's choral symphony on December 11 and 
Sir Adrian Boult conducted a Beethoven programme on January 15. At 
the Cambridge Theatre, Dr. Heathcote Statham conducted concerts on 
December 2G, January 10, February. 6 and March 12, and on this last date 
the programme included" Ireland's Epic March. Hubert Foster Clark con¬ 
ducted on January 2 and March 5, with Maria Donska as solbist on the 
latter occasion. On February 13 George Weldon conducted, with Cyril 
Smith and Phyllis Sellick as soloists. 

National Symphony Orchestra. Sydney Beer conducted this orchestra 
on December 11 and 12. January 30 and February 13. On January 8 he 
was joined by Sir Adrian Boult at a Jubilee Concert in aid of the London 
Orchestral Association Restoration Fund. Other conductors have been 
George Weldon on December L9, John Hollingsworth on January' 23 (when 
Butterworth’s " Shropshire Lad ” was played), and Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
on February 0 (when the programme included Ireland's " London Over¬ 
ture ”). Cyril Smith was the soloist on January 2 and February 27. 

Jacques Orchestra. Dr. Jacques conducted a programme of English 
folk music at the Wigmore Hall on January' 2, when arrangements by 
Vaughan Williams, Arnold Foste r. Gustav and Imogen Holst, and R. O. 
Morris were played. Hie orchestra took part in recitals with Mary Linde 
on January 10 and Barbara Kerslake on March 19. The concert on 
March 22 was in connection with the Anglo-Austrian Music Socioty and 
the programme included Vaughan Williams y s " Rhosymedrc.” 

The Boyd Neel Orchestra included Vaughan Williams’s "Carol Fan¬ 
tasia " in its programme at the Cambridge Theatre on December 18. 
Benjamin Britten’s serenade for tenor, horn and strings and Michael 
Tippett's concerto for double orchestra woro played by tho Walter 
.Goehr Orchestra at Friends' House on January 10. The first perform¬ 
ance of a violin concerto by Ruth Gipps was given by the Modern Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra on February 5. Albert Sammons and Kathleen Long 
played concertos with the London Junior Orchestra on January 29 and 
March 11 respectively. 

Royal Choral Society. " Messiah ” was given on January 1 and again 
.on Good Friday, April 7. Dr. Sargont conducted these performances, also 
“ Hiawatha ” on February 5, all at the Albert Hall. 

The Bach Choir under its conductor, Dr. Reginald Jacques, gavo the 
B minor Mass at Wimbledon Town Hall on February 20. The perform¬ 
ance of this work at the Alberf, Hall has been postponed fill May I. The 
St. Matthew Passion was given at the Albert Hall on March 20, accom¬ 
panied by the Jacques Orchestra (leaders, Ruth Pearl and Irene Richards). 
The continuo part was played by Dr. Thornton Lofthouse and Dr. Osborne 
Peasgood was at tho organ. William Parsons was among tho soloists, and 
obbligatos were played by LOon Goossens, Gladys Corlctt and John Francis. 

Southwark Cathedral. A special choir and orchestra, conducted by 
Dr. E. T. Cook, gave " The Kingdom " on February 19 and the St. 
Matthew Passion on April 1. 
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The University ok London Music Society, conducted by Dr. Thornton 
Lofthouse, gave a programme of Christmas music in the Crypt of St. 
Paul’s on December 11, including works by Vaughan Williams, Howells 
and Benjamin. Similar programmes were given by the Society at All 
Hallows' Church, Bromley-by-Bow, E., on December 5, and at Student 
Movement House, 103, Gower Street, W.C.l (Warden Mary Trevelyan), on 
December 12. 


Morley Coi.li.ge. A programme of Christmas music, including Vaughan 
Williams's " Carol Fantasia," was conducted by Michael Tippett on 
December 10. On February 19 Anthony Hopkins played Handel’s con¬ 
certo in F for piano and strings, with Leonard Salzcdo leading the string 
ensemble. Howard Ferguson played his own piano sonata on April 29. 
Six lectures were also given, entitled " Music of Our Time.” Frank 
Howes opened the series on February 22, speaking on " Evolution or 
Revolution? " On March 21 Michael Tippett spoke on " The Composer," 
and on March 28 Dr. Reginald Jacques discussed " The Audience." 

At Wigmore I-Iai.i., recitals were given by Gethyn Wykeham George on 
January 23, and Frank Merrick (with the Hirsch String Quartet) on 
February 22. On February 27 Veronica Mansfield, John Francis, Millicent 
Silver and George Roth took part in a programme of chamber music. 
Other recitals were given by Gwendolin McGill on March 1, Janet Smith- 
Millor on March 0, Helen Just and Arthur Alexander on March 30, 
Margerio Few on April 2, and Natasha Litvin on April 18. 

Boosey and I-Iawkes Concerts. Benjamin Britten has been well repre¬ 
sented at these concerts. On December 1 the programme included his 
" Ceremony of Carols," and on January 29 his string quartet was played. 
On March 29 he took part in a two piano recital with Clifford Curzon, when 
they played his " Introduction and Rondo alia Burlesca " and " Mazurka 
Elegiaca." On April 20 his Serenade for tenor horn and strings was given. 
Frederick Thurstoji and Kendall Taylor gave the first performance of John 
Ireland's Fantasy Sonata for clarinet and piano on January 29, and on 
February 26 a revised version of Michael Tippett’s first string quartet was 
played. 

Gerald Cooper Concerts. Kathleen Long and James Harvey-Phillips 
were among the artists on January 22. Frederick Thurston took part in 
Brahms’s clarinet quintet on February 5. James Harvey-Phillips was the 
cellist in the Hirsch Quartet on March 4, and on March 18 the programme 
was played by the Mcnges String Quartet. 

National Gallery Concerts. During the month of December, Colle¬ 
gians taking part in these concerts included Frank Merrick, Irene Kohler. 
Kathleen Long, James Whitehead, Howard Ferguson, John Francis, 
Gwendolen Mason, Norman Del Mar, and the Menges Quartet. 
Benjamin Britten's " Ceremony of Carols ” was given on Decem¬ 
ber 7. During January, artists included Cyril Smith, Phyllis Schick. 
Maurice Jacobson, Janet Howe, Henry Bronkhurst, James Merrett, Cecil 
James and Edmund Rubbra. The Carter String Trio and the Mcnges 
Quartet also played, and on January I the Boyd Neel Orchestra played. 
February artists included Arnold Goldshrough. James Whitehead Flora 
Nielsen, Isolde Mcnges, Jean Stewart, Ivor James, Helen Just. John Francis, 
Natalie James, Cecil James, Gethyn Wykeham-George. Kathleen 
Long and Joan and Valerie Trimble. Vaughan Williams’s double 
Irio for Strings in D minor was played on February 18. and Frank Bridge’s 
Divertimenti for wind instruments on February 22. March artists included 
Howard Ferguson, Janet Smith-Miller, Kendall Taylor, Ldon Goossens, 
Colin Horsley, Kathleen Long and the Carter String Trio. 
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The Society of Women Musicians. On January 15 Kathleen Cooper 
and Penelope Simms took part in the programme. On February 12 a 
recital was given by Janet Smith-Miller, Winifred Roberts and Anita 
Mansell, and Mabel Lovering was at the piano. The Carter String Trio 
played on March 3, and on March 23 a recital was given by Cecily Arnold, 
Helen Just, Eiluned Davies and Josephine Lee. 

Home Music Circle. On January 29 Margaret Bissett and Harry Stubbs 
gave a recital of early Schubert songs. On March 25 Vaughan Williams's 
Rondels for voice, two violins and cello were performed by Rowena 
Franklin, Edith Lake, E. Marshall Johnson and Cecily Arnold. 

Committee for the Promotion of New Music. The outstanding event 
of the term was the orchestral rehearsal, held at the Royal College of Music 
on February 4. The programme included a llute concerto by Norman Del 
Mar. conducted by Constant Lambert, and during the ensuing discussion 
in the Parry Theatre, Dr. Vaughan Williams was in the chair. At studio 
recitals, a sonata for violin and piano by Bernard Stevens and songs by 
Elizabeth Maconchy were heard on December f> ; songs by Frederick May 
were sung on February 23 ; and on February 15 Pamela Harrison’s suite 
for wood-wind was played, by John Francis, Natalie James, Richard 
Walthew and Cecil James. 

London Contemporary Music Centre. This society emerged from its 
war-time hibernation on January 15, when the programme at the Cowdray 
Hall included Holst's trio for llute, violin and piano. 

London Philharmonic Arts Ci.ud. On December 30 Michael Tippott 
spoke on " Opera between two World Wars.” On January 20 Parry Jones 
contributed to an entertainment described as " Personal Memories of 
Musical Celebrities.” and on February 17 Dr. Reginald Jacques spolco on 
the work of C.E.M.A. Benjamin Britten and the Menges Qunrlet 
played on January 4 (in association with the Committee for the Promotion 
of New Music). Anthony Hopkins played piano solos on February 10, and 
on February 24 Eric Harrison gave a piano recital.’ 

Music Teachers’ Association. During the Christmas course, lectures 
were given by Dr. Thornton Lofthouse on ” The Art of Accompaniment," 
by Frank Howes on ” Folk Songs and Folk Dancing,” and by Professor 
Victor Hely-Hutchinson on ” Some Tendencies in Music To-day." In thp 
Easter course Dr. Thomas Armstrong spoke on " Form in Music.” 

The Sadlers Wells Ballet revived Vaughan Williams’s " Job ” on 
December 22. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS MUSIC 

'Clifton College (Dr. Douglas Fox). Concerts during the term included 
recitals by the Menges String Quartet and Cyril Scott. There was also a 
performance of Brahms’s ’ Requiem ” by the School Choral Socioty and 
Orchestra, augmented by a number of local singers and players. 

Eton College (Dr. Henry Ley). Music during the torm included: Piano 
recital by Maria Donska ; concert by Arthur Gleghorn, Ltfon C.nossens, 
Stephen Waters, Cecil James and Denis Brain ; two organ recitals by Dr. 
Ley ; Charles Wood’s ” Passion according to St. Mark ” ; motet, " Never 
weather beaten sail ” by Parry ; song, " In praise of Neptune,” by John 
Ireland. School competitions were judged by Sir George Dyson. 

Leighton Park School (Mr. A. E. F. Dickinson). A varied programme 
was given at the school concert, and the term’s music included a recital by 
Kathleen Long. 

Tonbridge School (Dr. A. W. Bunney). The school’s autumn activities 
included a performance of Bach's Christmas Oratorio and a song recital by 
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helor Jones, both in November ; Trefor Jones included songs by Vaughan 
Williams, Bridge and Armstrong Gibbs in his programme. A festival of 
.‘■even lessons and carols was held in December which included carols by 
Walford Davies and Percy Buck. Dr. A. W. Bunney gave an organ 
recital at which he played Parry's choral prelude " Eventide,” and a con¬ 
cert was given by the Jacques Symphony Orchestra (conductor. Dr. 
Jacques ; leader, Ruth Pearl). 

Wellington College (Mr. Maurice Allen). Handel’s " Semele " has 
been performed, and there was a concert of carols by the Choral Society 
which included Vaughan Williams's Fantasia on Christmas Carols. 

Worksop College (Mr. L. J. Blake). A recital was given by L4on 
Goosscns and Dale Smith. 


THB PROVINCES 

Bath. The first performance of Frank Tapp's 
was given on October 20. 

Beckenham. Parry's " Blest Pair of Sirens ” \ 
ham Choral Society in the autumn. 

Bedford. Albert Sammons played Elgar's violin concerto 
phony concert on November 20. 

Birmingham. George Weldon conducted the concert of the City Orchestra 
November 2. On December 5 Kendall Taylor was the soloist in 
hm«'« piano concerto in D minor ; the Boyd Neel String Orchestra 
November 20, the programme including Britten's " Simple 


Pastoral ” for organ 
sung by the Becken- 
the sym- 


1 Sumsion were performed ; 


Brahms' 
played < 

Symphony. 1 

Cheltenham. Works by Ireland 
Concert on January 20. 

Cirencester. The “ Old Music with Old Instruments ” artists (Cicely 
Arnold, Edith Lake, and Marshall Johnson) have given concerts here and 
also at Birmingham, Sutton Coldfield, Leamington and other towns in 
the Midlands. 

Guildford. Bernnrd Shore played viola solos at a concert given on 
February 10. Margaret Rissetl gave a song recital at a Midday concert 
accompanied by Cecil Belcher. 

IIaslkmere. Mozart’s " Idomeneo ” was given on December 11 by the 
I laslomcre Musical Soc ety under Anthony Bernard, Leyland White beine 
one of the soloists. * 

Horsham. Mrs. Norris (Evelyn Seth-Smith) is an entertainment officer 
.. where she runs two mobile vans and a Variety 

formers o 

is particularly in demand. 


in Y.M.C.A. Horshar 

Troop Concert Party, for which she has some 50 or 60 well-known per¬ 
il her books. She has given nearly 1,300 shows. Classical music 
. larly in demand. 

nn Mo DE m i ! FIEr fn Th , e P r ?8 ran ' m e sung l>y the Glee and Madrigal Society 
direction° mber 1 ,ncludc<1 P nrtson 8 s >\v Britten, under the comnoser's 


Britten, under the compose 

Lbatherhead. A concerto for piano and strings by Armstrong Gibbs 
was performed on December 5 by the Surrey String Players. 8 
Lerwick. On January 2 the Choral Society, probably the most northerly 
organisation of its kind :n the country, gave what was described as the 
hri* performance in Shetland of Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia on Christa^ 

for chUcW irgCUt ' and bes,des lts other concerts gives weekly concerts 
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Manchester. The following works have recently been played at the 
HalM concerts—Ireland’s Epic March and Elgar's violin concerto with 
Albert Sammons as the soloist. 

Mitcham. Freda Dinn, who is Hon. Secretary of the Mitcham Music 
Society, organised a series of Celebrity concerts covering the autumn, 
winter and spring. The following Collegians were among the artists taking 
part: The Menges String Quartet, Benjamin Britten, Margaret Bissett, 
Irene Richards. Isabel Bedlington, and Josephine Lee. The programme 
notes were written by Freda Dinn. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. On November 27 King’s College Choral and 
Orchestral Society gave Patrick Hadley's " Travellers ” for soprano solo, 
chorus and orchestra, and Gordon Jacob's " Chaconne on a tune tiy 
Vaughan Williams." 

Norfolk. Miss Muriel Dawbarn is doing a full-time job as clerk to No. 8 
Company, 12th Bn. Norfolk Home Guard. 

Oxford. Two concerts organised by the Oxford Subscription Concerts 
Committee took place in the middle of term with the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Dr. Thomas Armstrong. At one of them Lambert’s 
" Rio Grande ” was performed with Angus Morrison as the pianist. Four 
new anthems for chotus and organ by Herbert Howells were given their 
first performance at Christ Church Cathedral on February 20 under the 
direction of Dr. Armstrong. 

Rochester. Parry’s ” Blest Pair of Sirens ’’ and his Euglish Suite for 
Strings, and some English works arranged by Anthony Collins, were given 
at a concert of works by English Composers in the Cathedral, at which the 
orchestra consisted chiefly of members of the London Women’s String 
Orchestra. 

Torquay. " Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” with Trcfor Jones as one of 
the soloists, was given on December 10 bv the Philharmonic Society and 
the Municipal Orchestra. 

Winchester. Ireland's Phantasie in A minor for piano, violin and cello 
was played at a chamber music recital in the Retro Chapel of the Cathe¬ 
dral. The pianist was Dr. Harold Rhodes. 

Miscellaneous. In December, 1013, Margaret Bissett took part in a 
Y.M.C.A. tour for C.E.M.A., and in January, 1944, made a tour of 
factories in Hereford with Harry Stubbs. 

Jean Norris played Schumann’s piano concerto at Buxton with Kncale 
Kelly’s orchestra, and at Worthing with Tom Priddy’s orchestra. She 
gave a recital (with Sela Trau) for Horsham Music Circle, and gave a 
recital with Janet Howe at India House for the Countess of Munster. 


ABROAD 

John Ireland's London Overture has recently been performed in New 
York, Sydney and Moscow. Rubbra’s Third Symphony has lieen played 
in Sweden and in America. 

Middle East. The Royal Air Force Base Accounts Choir, conducted 
by F/O. A. J. Pritchard, gave a concert on March 14, when the pro¬ 
gramme included songs by Vaughan Williams and Coleridge Taylor and 
part-songs by Vaughan Williams and Thomas Wood. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 

H- M V ; Franck's symphony in D minor (D.B. 3220-80 and D.B.S. 
.12.11) and Tchaikovsky’s symphony No. 5 in E minor (D.B. 2648-58), both 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski. Schubert’s 
" Great " Symphony in C (D.B. 2116-20) played by the B.B.C.. Symphony 
Orchestra under Sir Adrian Boult. Grieg's Elegiac Melodics—Heart 
V ounds and Spring (C. 2035) played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Engine Goossens. 
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Columbia. Oboe concerto by Handel played by Uon Goossens with the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra under Basil Cameron. Oboe concerto 
by Cimarosa-Benjamin played by Lion Goossens with the Liverpool Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra under Dr. Sargent. 

Decca. Howard Ferguson's octet (six sides). Eleven Variations on a 
Theme in C sharp minor by Faurd played by Kathleen Long. Six Pieces 
ah. , nf j K P ,a y C( l l<y Kathleen Long. An arrangement for piano solo by 
f Bach's aria " Schafe kiinnen sicher wenlen ” ni-n.»,i id. 


Albert Leveque of Bach's 
Kathleen Long. 


" Schafe kflnnen sicher weiden " played by 

BIRTH 

On December 17, 19.13, to Lt. and Mrs. Robert Hemingway 
son (Richard William D'Oylv). 
iptember 13, f 

Hudson, a daughter (Sarah). 

MARRIAGES 

Phillips—Harrison. On August 21, 1943 
James Harvey Phillips to Pamela Harrison. 

Demuth—Hardwick. On December 17, 1943, at Iver Heath, Norman 
Dcmulli, Mon. R.A.M., Hon. A.R.C.M., Lieut. Pioneer Corps to Mariorie 
Hardwick, of Tumby Woodside, Lines. P ’ Mar J onc 

Co^nrlpo^o w A 7 V \u^ D T C< ;f. ml f r ' 2 ‘ 2 ' 1913 - at Hol y Trinity, Prince 
< onsort Road, S.W . i, Walter Jelhnek to Margaret Murray. 


t Crockham Hill, Kent. 


■r Jellinek to Margaret Murray. 

OBITUARY 


Mrs. REGINALD McKENNA 


November 1st, 194 
The tragic death of Pnmela McKenna came ti 
There hns passed away a loving and i 
the world in which she lived, the people 


death the world in which she'lived' the pcople'for whom shc'work^d, the 
great causes which were always near her heart, to which she gave such 
, have all suffered great loss, irreparable loss 
>-e for many a long day, overwhelming 


splendid and unceasing erton., „„ 

Hie magnitude of which is, and w. t 

to those who knew her best and loved her n 
She had all the gifts which come to human beings and in gracious 
S e I Vl 1 Sh °i h rl 1 ? honte f. them f rom her very distinguished parents 
nr h ' ' ■ V'n° ar y lfC - ln a ‘. lol !K hlful home. She lived it in an atmosphere 

i < ‘. ,ntc ^ ,Ronc1,1 arllst,c a nd beautiful surroundings and among 
" omc ln *" “* h “ i 

n-fjl® ! ov f. (l ; ,U beautiful things and knew, as real friends, every tree and 
lowei in that wonderful garden. But then was not Miss Gertrhde Tckvdl 

. ' vh l V t lan anything else, is the key to the unfolding 

Sic a A ndtt Py come HT £ 
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No parents ever had two more lovable sons than Michael and David, both 
scholars of Eton, both by turns Captain of the School. Alas! Michael died 
while at Cambridge. His death was a staggering blow to his parents. 
The sunshine of their lives was greatly dimmed. " The book of Michael 
which Pamela made after his death contains many of his letters and 
poems, observations on life, and excerpts from his diaries. It is all 
arranged in so beautiful a manner that one could scarcely find its equal 
anywhere. 

But Pamela was so extraordinarily gifted in so many directions, and in 
so full measure, that she did everything with miraculous grace. All who 
were privileged to enjoy her affection and friendship found in her a true 
source of happiness. There was a true sense of well-being which is given 
to very few to bestow or to possess. She had that precious gift of 
sympathy together with an uncanny gift of knowing where it was most 
needed. There are many who have cause to bless her and to hold her in 
loving memory. 

Michael’s death broke both their hearts. And now they are once more 
together again resting in a corner of that beautiful churchyard of Mells, 
with the Wiltshire hills looking down on them in the sunshine. 

11 . P. A. 

CHARLES HERBERT KITSON 
November 13th, 1871—May 13th, lfl-1-l 

Charles Herbert Kitson died in London on Saturday, May 13th, and 
by his death College has lost one more of its great teachers, lie first came 
to College in 1921 as Professor of Harmony and Counterpoint, having pre¬ 
viously been organist and Professor of Music in Dublin, and he was made a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Music in 1928. He remained on the teaching 
staff until 1910, when he retired through ill-health, since when he has been 
living in Leicester and latterly in London. 

To most of us who were his pup : ls he was a shy. retiring man who had a 
genius for imparting knowledge. He never spoke much during lessons, but 
worked swiftly and quietly, his keen and methodical mind adjusting mis¬ 
takes with unfailing speed and precision. His lessons were periods of hard 
study and concentration : he did a great deal' of work during them and 
expected a great deal to be brought in return.. Me rarely went 
to the piano to illustrate his points, but when he did it was to make a 
point in style and to quote from the works of Mendelssohn and Schumann, 
and occasionally of Bach. His was the kind of mind that welcomed any 
challenge to its technical virtuosity, lie delighted in those feats of skill 
which involved solving intricate and' difficult problems, and I heard him 
speak with more pride concerning a complex canon he had been able to 
work out than of anything else he had achieved. lie used to licwnil the 
fact that no students these days were able to write eight-part counterpoint 
at the earlv age at which he was able to do so. 

I would say that he was not a man who loved music—who needed it 
for the nourishment of his heart and mind : rather he was one who used 
it as a means whereby to exerc : se his technical accomplishments, Ilis 
service to College was that he put his unique skill to the benefit of genera¬ 
tions of students who came to him to study for their examinations, and 
through his thorough and methodical teaching became unrivalled in this 
particular sphere. He embod'ed his leaching in a series of text-books 
which have become standard works, and his own belief was that the study 
of strict counterpoint is a vital part of a musician's training and the 
essential basis for the subsequent study of composition. His great service 
to music was that he provided the embryo composers with this solid 
technical foundation without which none of them, had they the 
divine spark or not, could have been articulate. 
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Many students will remember the lighter side of their College training 
when they went to tea in Argyll Road, where he and Mrs. Kitson held 
open house on Sunday afternoons. There we would be regaled with 
amusing Irish anecdotes and entertained by Dr. Kitson himself playing 
his beautiful and expensive pianola. 

None of us will forget the patience, courtesy and kindness with which he 
taught us, and this institution will always remember him as one of the 
greatest teachers it has ever had. 

Barbara Banner. 

MDME. ENRIQUBTA CRICHTON 
February 17th, 1944 

It is with great regret that I have to record the death on February 17th 
last of Mdme. Enriqueta Crichton after a long illness. 

All those who worked under her during the time she was producing the 
Opera at the College feel that they have lost not only a great teacher and 
qrtist but also a great friend. 

eratic and Singing profession who 
ilto, soprano, tenor or baritone— 
to do it right. Mdme. Crichton 
: her job. 

ome home on leave until after his 
thank the students of the Opera 
lovely wreath they sent. 

Mirjam Myro. 

REVIEWS 


-- lead everybody in the 

wished to study a part—whether co.,.,c 
was made to feel their part and helped 
was an absolutely outstanding artist at 
Her son, who unfortunately did not o 
mother's death, particularly wishes to 
class and their Musical Director for the 


FOUR ANTHEMS FOR CHORUS AND ORGAN. By Herbert Howells. 
Oxford University Press. 

No. 1. O, pray for the peace of Jerusalem. (6d.) 

No. 2. We have heard with our ears. (6d.) 

No. 3. Like as the hart dcsireth the waterbrooks. f6d.) 

No. 4. Let God arise. (lOd.) 


By Percy C. Buck. Oxford 


FOUR ANTHEMS FOR MEN'S VOICES. 

University Press. 

No. 1. Beloved, now are we the sons of God. (4d.) 

No. 2. There came wise men from the East. (6d.) 

No. 3. Christ died for us. (8d.) 

No. 4. Jesus said, he that hath seen me. (5d.) 

In spite of the paper shortage, the amount of contemporary music pub¬ 
lished these days is truly amazing ; but it is usually that of the " wrong 
note variety (more commonly known as *' interesting ”) Now at last 
somo paper has been spared for the publication of music that is really 
fino: these anthems of Dr. Herbert Howells and Sir Percy Buck come as 
an oasis in the desert of arid atonality. 

Tho two sets—each with their own very special merits—form an interest- 
Tradition plays an important part in the creative orien¬ 
ts 1011 of both composers ; and tradition is an important thing, artistically 
Why, Indeed should Shostakovich so insistently make the* preposterous 
assertion that ho is the artistic descendant of Tchaikovsky ; or Stravinsky 
P °l yphony is . f0 "ndcd on Bach? We know the answer! 
Tradition like good manners, is in-bred and unselfconscious. The Howells 
anthems take us back in spirit to the music of Byrd and Tallis—but their 
message is as modern in its urgency as that of the four Psalms from which 
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tiie words are taken. For reasons that may be merely personal, I find 

Like as the hart to be the most beautiful and expressive of the set. 
being harmonically the most subtle : “ Let God arise " is probably the 
finest and most important, quite apart from the fact that the opening words 
form the motto chosen by Montgomery for the Second Front. The four 
anthems were given on February -JOth at Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, 
by the choir, and broadcast. To have hea r d them for the first time in 
such a setting must have been a thrilling experience for those present. 

If the Howells anthems have their roots' grounded in Elizabethan soil, Sir 
Percy Buck's derive from the great Victorian age of English church music, 
represented at its best by S. S. Wesley—a composer whose greatness and 
importance, through ignorance, arc little understood at the present time. 
Sir Percy’s muse, like Wesley's, is gracious and expressive: both melodic- 
ally and harmonically it is unspoiled by the inhibitions which seem to 
govern the prevailing “ austerity " school of church music, admired by 
many. Of the present set of four anthems, " Christ died for us " is for me 
the most moving and ecstatic. Ecstasy does not often come into the music 
of our time. It is to be found in the songs of John Raynor : it is present 
also in these four anthems—but at a temperature just below Hash-point. 

David Mount Evans. 

HOUSEHOLD MUSIC. Three Preludes founded on Welsh hymn tunes. 
For string quartet or alternative instruments. By R. Vaughan 
Williams. Oxford University Press. Full score, 5s. 

These pieces are designed to be usable by almost any combination of 
instruments that may be handy in a household, and used they should 
certainly be, for they possess a rare blending of poetry with practicality. 
They were designed principally for string quartet. In that version, played 
with the ad libitum part for horn added, they would sound exqtrsite, even 
though a certain amount of typical string tone colour had to be sacrificed 
in order to bring the parts within the compass of the alternative wind 
instruments. Technically the Preludes are not hard. Interpretationally 
they are approachable by anyone with musical feeling. But to give them 
a first class performance is a task worthy of the finest artists, for the 
tunes and their counterpoints are very closely interwoven, and the har¬ 
monic points so subtle that the utmost judgment and intuition a r e required 
to know when to bring forward a part or when to lei it blend into the 
general web of sound. This is perhaps especially true of the first prelude, 
on Crug-y-Bar, a highly sensitive and contemplative Fantasia. The 
second, " St. Denio,” is a scherzo which looks more difficult, with its 
alternating G/ft and S/I rhythms, but swings along briskly under its own 
impetus. The third, a Set of Variations on that noble tune "Aberystwith,” 
has a wider range of moods than the others, and Var. ft is extended into a 
finale of serene beauty that takes us into the world of the " Tallis " 
Variations. 

M. M. S. 

HEART’S EASE.” Festival series of pianoforte duets. By Maurice 
Jacobson. Curwen Edition. 070R. 1/3. 

This is quite a pleasant short piece requiring sensitive plaving from 
both performers, who share the responsibilities of interpretation. The 
refreshing harmonics which are used would certainly delight the older 
child who already has a fair knowledge of music. 

" JOY AND MEMORY.” A song-cycle for children's voices (unison, 
two-part and three-part) and piano. The words by various authors. 
Music by Robin Milford. Vocal score 4/-, voice part only 1/9. 
Oxford University Press. 
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The whole of this song-cycle would need very careful preparation, as 

raMU^ m even a frn^ re fre 9 uent >y.“*«». making true intonation difficult 
lo acquire, even from experienced singers. 


LIST OF NEW PUPILS ADMITTED TO COLLEGE 


Angier, Barbara 
Buckingham, Violet Mary 
Cohen, Dora (Mrs.) 
C’ropley, Suzanne June 
C urd, Colin David 
I ry, Harold Mervyn 
Cray, Margaret Trevenan 
I fakanson, Cluy Olaf 
I fayley, Robert Evelyn 
Jones, Herbert Robert 
Knott, Patricia 


Marina, Eunice Patricia 
McQuillan, Gerard Dank 
Millar, Jean Madeline 
Murrell, Joan Clifton 
Naylor, Bryan 
Pringshe : m, Christian 
Rcid-Kellie, Ailcen 
Roach, Olive Barbara 
Sargon, Esther 
Woolf, Martin 
Ryger, Alexander 


R.C.M. STUDENT ACTIVITIES, SPRING TERM, 1944 

bv A our he st r uTnts r . m lf rial f C ° lle ?G «■ series of lectures is being given 

alreadv taken nl-.™ n» B " » ° • thn 4 Im P‘ , ™l. CoUe « e Thos( ‘ that have 
■ Rudiments and Form,” by Jaqueline Belt : 
* > J )vcc Lang , and Brahms s 4th Symphony," by ’ ’ 


e Lang ; 


•' Brahm 


y John 


t“"S ,l,1 1 A, * n V, Burrows spoke on " Bach.” and on May 11th Tohn 
Joo/e spoke about The Music of Vaughan Williams.” Y J 

A madriga! meeting at 1.16 p.m. on Wednesdays, has also been 

med in conjunction with the Imperial College. Those who wish to ioin 
are welcome and should get in touch with John Too,c. J 

feature. 11 ' 0 Last''term*s^danen'w'^V W !!! S , t0 1,0 Roping into a regular 
bobbed up again gaily during the last weekoA^rmTndwas much^njoyed* 

Madeleine Dring. 


THE LONDON INTER-FACULTY CHRISTIAN UNION 

number'sTnd our ° f groat activ,lv " prc ^If.lled last term. Our 

visiting speakers very helpful"'" 0 ma "’ la "' C(1 - and > certain of our 

now flml^ V Ite^ ta Ld h0 JA , ‘\ 1 : branch of thi ? lar « e Lon<lon Union Ls 
meetings. 0m 111 '* teo • can 'expect’ y^3“r°tera o^happ^an^helpS 

details"©?’our actirities y ° U 4 ° the Common Room notice boards for 
Desmond Heath (Hon. Sec.). 
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OPERA REPERTORY 

».£ a^Jtssrrtss ajea.'wt m. i tats «s& 

, “4"- *- rJSK'AS MTiftWk v...«. ; 


»<*& 


DRAMA 

wi ,v is* lhc pu, ’ il ‘ ol the i*«™ ^ n* r«r, ™ 

'B/sraa?; 

EllcMl^XlcLonghTinT DM™ n i' , cter^BakcT l ; 8ll OrLiido| :y Xrthur C o5dhIun.^ 0na ^ : ^ 

OrlanSo'lArthur’oidluim '' ^ ^ A<,Cl ' C " : “' 0n *' Mons Rc « i '««««. P<*« Bakrr ; 

By .,»! Vo£ in LonCo, 

A,UU,r0,dhttm ' 8 ' SCENES FR ° M 0F ™ E SHRE " P ” 
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A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 

APRIL, 19-44 

The following are the names of the successful candidates: — 
Section I. Pianoforte (Solo Performing)— 

•Hearn, Margaret (Mrs.) 

St. George-Kirkc, l-'raye 
Shanks. Catherine MrC. 

Sutton-Mattocks, Patricia Jean 
Section II. Pianoforte (Teaching)— 

Kenton, Deirdre Christison 
Spero, Carol Mary 
Tointon, Audrey Constance 
Young. Ruth Alison 

Section V. Stringeo Instruments (Solo Performing)— 
Violoncello — 

Loescr, Brigitte 

Section VIII. Wind Instruments (Solo Performing)— 
Clarinet — 

Wright, Olive Phyliss 
Section IX. Singing (Solo Performing)— 

(■ailit, Yona 
Kidd, Grace Dali 

• Pass in Optional Harmony. 


L.C.C. JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS 



LIST OF DATES, 1944-45 

CHRISTMAS TERM, 1944 

Grading Examination ... ... Thursday, 1-lth September 

Term Begins. Monday, lHth September 

Term Ends ... ... Saturday, Dili December 

EASTER TERM, 1945 

Grading Examination ... ... Thursday, Ith January 

Term Begins ... ... Monday, Hth January 

Term Ends ... ... Saturday, 31st March 

MIDSUMMER TERM, 1945 

Grading Examination . Thursday, ‘2(1 th April 

Term Begins . Monday, 80th Apt"! 

Term Ends . Saturday, 21st July 
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T hc Socict y consists ol past and present pupils, the Officers of- the 
College and others invited by the Committee to become Members. Its 
principal object is to strengthen the bend between present and former 
P u P: /i S i? f the Colle K e - Its activities include an Annual " At Home " at 
the C ollege in the summer, an Annual General Meeting in the Easter Term 
occasional meetings at Members' houses, and other social fixtures. 

The Subscription for present pupils of the College and for two years 
alter they cease to he pupils is at the rerlurrH mto Ac ' ah 


after they cease to be pupils is at the reduced rate of 5s. per annum J .... 
other^persons^ pay 7s. Gd. per annum, except Members residing outside 
■ n xj, e f, nanc i a i year commences on 


who pay 3s. 


• the British Isles, 

January 1st. 

The Union Office (Room 45) is open for business and enquiries for the 
present on Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons from -2 p.m. to 1 p.m. 
.The R.C.M. Magazine (issued once a term) and the List of Members' 
lion ^ periodicall y) ““ ‘"eluded in the annual 

A Loan Fund exists in connection with the Union, for which onlv 
Members are eligible as applicants. ' 
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FOUNDED 1904 

A Journal for past and present students and friends of the Roval 
College of Music and official organ of the R.C.M. Union. 

" The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life." 
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Editor: Miss Marion M. Scott. 

Hon. Secretary: Miss Winifred Bowden-Smith. 

Mr. David Tod Boyd. Dr. Thomas F. Dunhill 

A -"“ n - Miss Phyllis Carey Foster. 


s Anne Burrow 
Capt. R. Graham Carritt. 

The Lady Cynthia Colville. 

Miss Beatrix Darnell. 
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Miss Pat Gilder. 

Dr. Herbert Howells. 
Mr. Frank Howes. 

Mrs. H. Stansfeld Prior. 







